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FALLS OF THE CLYDE, AT CORRA LYNN. 


One of the most beautiful districts in Scotland is the 
valley along which the river Clyde flows, from Lead 
Hills to the Firth of Clyde. Many of the scenes in 
Sir Walter Scott's works refer to this district, and 
impart to it a new interest arising from the magic of 
his pen; while the position of Glasgow on the banks 
of the river, and of Paisley at no great distance from 
it, give to the river a commercial importance, inde- 
pendent of its natural beauties. We will take a rapid 
view of the district through which the Clyde flows. 

The Clyde rises in a mountainous district in 
Lanarkshire, a district which likewise gives birth to 
the rivers Tweed and Annan, all three rivers falling 
into different seas. The hills from whence the Clyde 
springs are very lofty, and one of them is celebrated 
for its steepness. 

One of the insurgents of 1745, (says Mr. Chambers,) 
whom the troops of the Duke of Cumberland were con- 
ducting to Carlisle, on reaching this place, threw himself 
from his horse, and before his guards could prevent him, 
tolled headlong down the steep and fearful descent. Many 
shots were fired, rather after than at him, by the soldiers, 
Who could not venture to follow; but the poor fellow escaped 


unhurt, and the judicial shambles of Carlisle had one life 
less to answer for. 





| 


Glengonar, on the banks of which a small quantity 
of gold dust has been occasionally found, but not 
sufficient to pay for the establishment o: mining 
operations. At the head of one of the streams which 
fiow into the Clyde, is situated the village of Lead- 
hills, inhabited chiefly by miners. The lead-mines, 
from which the village takes its name, are the pro- 
perty of the Earl of Hopetown, and yield at present 
about seven hundred tons of lead annually, being 
less than half the quantity produced during the last 
war. They are worked by a company, who pay the 
earl, by way of rent, one-sixth of the property which 
the mines produce. Allan Ramsay the poet, was 
born at Leadhills. 

The Clyde, by the accession of other mountain- 
streams, gradually becomes a considerable river; 
and near its banks, in the parish of Lamington. is an 
elevated spot called the Hill of Tinto, which com- 
mands an extensive view of the surrounding country. 
Near this place are the ruins of an ancient castle 
called Fat-lips Castle. The history of this building 
is instructive, as illustrating. the inveterate nature of 
highland feuds some centuries back. It was built 
by the laird of Symington, as a place from whence 


The Clyde shortly afterwards receives the river | he might observe the movements of the laird of 
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Lamington, who was his next neighbour, and with 
whom he had a deadly feud. He was accustomed to 
say that the laird of Lamington would not be able 
so much as to water his horses at the Clyde, or even 
to appear out of doors for much simpler purposes, 
without being overlooked and watched by him, the 
laird of Symington. This system of watehing be- 
came so irksome to the laird of Lamington, that he 
left his house, and built himself a tower called 
Windygates, behind the hill, and out of view of his 
enemy. 

On proceeding along the Clyde, the next village 
approached js Biggar, whose name has given rise 
to a Scotch joke that “though London is a big 
town, Scotland has @ Biggar.” Among the tra- 
ditionary tales af Scotland is one relating to the 
wonderful doings ef Michael Scott, the wizard. He 
is said to have had three familiar spirits, Prig, Prim, 
and Pricker, wha were constantly tormenting him 
unless he kept them busily employed. One of the 
jobs he gaye them was to cleave Eildon hill into 
three; anather was to border the Tweed with a curb 
of stone; and a third was to twist ropes out of wea- 
sand. Qn another accasion he had planned building 
a bridge over the Clyde at Covington. 

He had set an extraordinary number of imps to this ex- 
traordinary and public-spirited piece of work; and they 
were all busy carrying stones from the Yelpin Craigs, a 
place about four miles north of the river, beyond Carn- 
warth, for the purpose of immediately afterwards proceeding 
to the architectural part of their duty, when the joyful 
intelligence was communicated to them, that their master 
had suddenly died. Finding themselves thus relieved 
from their engagement, the whole train, without a moment's 
hesitation, threw down the stones which they were carrying; 
and the said stones may still be seen encumbering the 
fields in a line between the Yelpin Craigs and a particular 
point upon the river near Covington, though one or two of 
the farmers have of late years, at a considerable expense, 
cleared them off from theip arable grounds. The stones 
are from three to three hundred weight, and the line may 
be an acre or two in breadth, C mH AMBERS. 


How often da we find an ignorant peasantry attri- 
buting to supernatural agency the performance of 
that of which the real authors are unknown. 

It is said that near Covington, the Clyde is so 
tortuous in its course, and moves so slowly, that if a 
straw or a piece of paper is put into the river, it will 
take seven hours to reach a spot which is only four 
miles distant by land. Ata more advanced part of 
its banks, are the ruins of Cowdeilly Castle, the seat 
of the noble house of Somerville, and rendered 
memorable by the frequent visits of the kings James 
the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth, of Scotland. The last 
of these monarchs, on an occasion when Lord Somer- 
ville entertained him at the castle, observed that the 
place was appropriately named, since there was cer- 
tainly a cow, in addition to several sheep, consumed 
daily. 

At the village of Carnwarth there is, in the church- 
yard, an epitaph on a poor man named Thompson, 
whose son showed a degree of filial affection rarely 
equalled. The account is given by Mr. Chambers in 
his Picture of Scotland, a work which we cordially 
recommend to the reader. 


Thompson was a peaceable old man, who used to manu- 
facture various culinary articles out of straw and broom, 
which he sold to bis humble neighbours in Newbigging. 
One summer night, as he was preparing to go to rest, he 
was called to the door by two men, who, on his appearing, 
stabbed him to the heart, and immediately made off. He 
was found two minutes afterwards by his family lying dead 
upon the threshold. Every effort was made by the proper 
authorities to discover the murderers, but without effect. 
His son then resolved to make a personal search. Alone 
end on foot he wandered over ali Scotland, and the most of 





England, besides a portion pf the continent, making cease. 
less and apxieus inquiries for the ebjeets of his search, 
and mixing in every sort of low sogiety, not even excepting 
that of highway-robbers and pickpockets, in the hope of 
obtaining at least some information respecting them, At 
last he came home spent and disappointed, and settled in 
his native village, where, however, his mind continued tp 
ponder incessantly upon the painful and exciting subjeey 
that had so long occupied -it. One night, after he had 
retired to rest, his waking ears were met by a low mysterious 
voice, that seemed to come to him, through the silence, 
from another world, and whispered the words “ Arise and 
search.” He rose instantly, put on his clothes, and, when 
day appeared, rather by a random impulse than any feasible 
motive, bent his steps towards Edinburgh. It had been 
his custom, during his travels, to visit all criminals under 
sentence of death that he could hear of, and sometimes 
even to make forced marches for that purpose. His first 
inquiry at Edinburgh procured him the intelligence that 
two gypsies were to be hanged on the succeeding day. He 
immediately made interest for admission to the cell of the 
condemned men; who, after a little conversation, confessed, 
that, actuated by a jealousy concerning the humble pursuits 
of the old man, which had interfered grievously with their 
own trade, they had been tempted to become his murderers, 
Fully satisfied with this intelligence, and the punishment 
which was to overtake them next day, Trompe returned 
home, and settled down as the schoolmaster of Walton, the 
parish adjoining to Carnwarth, where he died about sixteen 
years ago, 

Those of our readers who do not believe in super. 
natural warnings, will probably attribute the “ Arise 
and search,” to the creation of an excited imagination. 

From Carnwarth, the Clyde bends round in a 
westerly direction, and passes by the tewn of Lanark, 
near which the celebrated Falls of Clyde oceur, Two 
of these falls are at the eastward, and one at the 
westward, of Lanark, Before the river approaclis 
these falls, it moves very slowly, and gives but few 
indications of the approaching depression in its bed. 
The first fall is at Bonniton nn, where the water 
has a perpendicular deseent of about thirty feet ; and 
immediately below this, the eaurse of the water be- 
comes prodigiously rapid, At one point in this part 
of its course, it struggles through a chasm of not 
more than four feet wide, which can be stepped over. 

At about half a mile from the Bonniton Lynn, 
is the Corra Lynn, the most beautiful of the falls of 
the Clyde, and the one which is represented in our 
frontispiece. Here the river, forming two separate 
falls of upwards of eighty feet, rushes with impetuous 
force into a deep abyss, and with an incessant and 
overpowering noise. On every side, the course of the 
river is environed with rocks of a great height, of the 
most romantic forms, and covered with trees of every 
diversity of foliage. Upon the summit of one of the 
highest, and directly above the upper fall, stands the 
ruinous castle of Corra, formerly the residence of one 
of the Somervilles. The rushing of the stream—the 
dashing of its waters from rock to rock—the thun- 
dering noise occasioned by these concussions—the 
height of the rocks—the ivy-clad and mouldering 
castle of Corra—and the clouds of mist rising ma- 
jestically from the abyss below—form altogether 4 
scene unrivalled in the island, and surpassed by few 
in any other situation, 

The last fall, that of Stonebyres, is about two miles 
below Lanark, and consists of three successive falls, 
over which the whole body of the river rushes into 
a deep chasm below. Its height is sixty-four feet. 
The deafening noise, the lofty rocks which arise on 
every side, the variegated copse-wood which covers 
their summits, and the effect produced from the union 
of the whole, renders this cataract a scene of great 
beauty and interest. 

About half a mile from the scene represented in 
our frontispiece, is the establishment of New Lanark. 
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It was built by Mr. Dale in 1785, and afterwards 
came into the possession of Mr. Owen. The 
opinions of that person, upon many subjects, are 
notoriously offensive, but it cannot be denied that he 
has done much for the cause of education at New 
Lanark. The village, in fact, consists of an immense 
cotton manufactory, and dwellings for the workers, 
about a thousand in number. No boys or girls are 
employed until they can read, write, and understand 
accounts, and they are educated by the proprietor of 
the mills. We need not here enter into the peculiar 
features of the system, which are not likely to be of a 
permanent character, 

Proceeding onward from the falls and New Lanark, 
the tourist arrives at Lesmahogo, the church of the 
priory of which, together with a number of persons 
who had taken refuge in it, was burned by a younger 
brother of Edward the Third, in the wars for the 
succession to the Scottish throne. The incendiary, 
who was a very young man, immediately afterwards 
proceeding northward to join his royal brother, found 
him at the high altar of St. John’s Church at Perth, 
where, on recounting his exploit, Edward, unable to 
restrain his indignation, and regardless of the sacred 
character of the place, gave him a blow which laid 
him dead before the altar. 

A little further down the Clyde, the tourist arrives 
at Cartlane Crags, a spot of much picturesque beauty, 
in which a small cave in the rock is pointed out by 
tradition as having been the hiding-place of Sir 
William Wallace, after he had slain Hesilrig; and at 
some distance from thence stands Craignothan Castle, 
which is supposed to have furnished Scott with his 
Tillietudlem, in Old Mortality. 

As the Clyde fiows onwards towards its mouth, the 
country becomes exceedingly beautiful and fruitful. 
Mr. Chambers states, that the product of single 
orchards have been let, growing, to the retailers at 
Glasgow, for 800/. The town of Hamilton, contain- 
ing about seven thousand inhabitants, and a splendid 
palace of the Duke of Hamilton, is then met with; 
and a little further on is that of Strathaven, in which 
is situated a castle celebrated for many important 
events in bygone times. The Duchess of Hamilton 
was deprived of the castle and her estate by Crom- 
well, and was supported for ten years by a faithful 
domestic, who earned bread for both of them by 
spinning. 

Bothwell Bridge, another spot celebrated in Scottish 
story, soon after meets the tourist’s eye; and various 
other places at last conduct him to the great city of 
Glasgow, the second in point of population in Great 
Britain, and exceeded in that respect by only eight 
cities in the whole of Europe. Here we must leave 
the reader: we have conducted him into the heart of 
commercial enterprise, and must not venture, at the 
ead of a small article, to enter upon a description of 
such a place as Glasgow. We can only observe that 
the Clyde, after passing Rutheylen and Glasgow, 
Widens near Renfrew, and still mote at Dumbarton, 
Port Glasgow, and Greefiock, where it falls into the 
Firth of Clyde, after having collected the waters from 
twelve hundred square miles of country. 





Love or Jusrice.=A setise of justice should be the 
foundation of all our sovial qualities. In our most early 
intercourse with the world, and even in our most youthful 
amusements, no unfairness should be found. That sacred 
tale of doing all things to others, according as we wish they 
Would do unto us, should be engraved on our minds. For 
this end, we should impress ourselves with a deep sense of 


€ original and natural equality of man——Dx, BLAIR, 
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SECRET TRIBUNALS ; 
THE VEHM GERICHTE, OR SECRET TRIBUNALS 
OF WESTPHALIA, 


In a country like England, where justice is admitix. 
tered openly,—where the accuser is confronted With 
the accused,—where a person is deemed innocent of 
a crime until he has been proved to be guilty,— where 
he is allowed to bring witnesses in support of thé 
defence which he may make,—where the judge is 
totally distinct from the accuser,—and where the deci- 
sion of the tribunal is publicly announced,—we can 
scarcely conceive the nature of a secfet tribunal, al- 
lowing no accused party to bring witnesses for his 
defence, and condemning and executing him in a 
mysterious manner! Yet such was said to be the 
case in the Vehm Gerichte, or secret tribunal of West- 
phalia, some centuries ago. We propose to give a 
brief account of this formidable association. And 
this we are more willing to do, because novelists and 
romance writers have done injustice to the Vehm 
Gerichte, by painting it in blacker colours than the 
investigations of historians have found it to deserve. 

Neither the name nor the origin of this tribunal 
have been satisfactorily accounted for. There aré 
many ways of constructing German words, all of 
which are sounded like Vehm, and it is doubtful which 
of those is the most correct, or is the one from whence 
the term was derived. Instead of dwelling on this 
point we will proceed to detail the causes which have 
been supposed to have originated the Vehm Gerichte. 

The country now called Westphalia, is much smaller 
than what was known by that name in former days ; 
and, instead of being a kingdom by itself, it formed 
part of Saxony, which was governed by a king. After 
the destruction or dismemberment of the empire of 
Charlemagne, Germany was much distracted by the 
contests of ambitious nobles; and, on the death of 
one of the kings of Saxony, called Henry the Lion, 
Saxony was divided piece-meal among several claim- 
ants. A period of great anarchy then sprung up: the 
people scarcely ktiowiig whom they were to obey, 
obeyed no one, and life aiid property became insecure, 
It is believed that this was one of the circumstances 
that gave rise to the Vehm Gerichte,—a tributial of 
which the members bound themselves by oath to act 
in concert, arid to keep the secrets of the tribunal in- 
violate. Their professed object seems to have been 
at first, to establish a Summary court of justice for 
the trial-of offences, as the state of the country did 
not admit of the formal process of the law. But it 
Was soon carried to an extravagant extent. 

Whatever was the object of the tribunal, it soon 
acquired vast power, atid a settled form. The em+ 
peror was considered as the head ; next to hith in 
quthority was the Archbishop of Cologne; and under 
him were tribunal lords, each of whom presided over 
a tribunal establishied in his particular district ; so 
that the whole of Westphalia was thus parcelled otf, 
and placed under tribunals. The chief judge of a 
tribunal was called the Count, and it was general, though 
not whiversal, that the tribtinal lord was also the 
count of the tribunal which was in his district. When 
the count took office, he made tn oatli of obedience 
to the emperor, atid of a determination to judge im- 
partially, and to go annually to ati assemblage of all 
the counts, to rerider a report of his proceedings. 

Next to the count were the Schsppen ot Assessors, 
who formed the main body of the tribunal. To obtain 
this office, two persons already initiated were to sweat 
that the individual possessed the requisite quallifica- 
tions ; athong which were, that he should be a Ger- 
wien, and of the Christian religion, The schdppem 
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were divided into two classes, in order to try crimi- 
nals of different ranks; and they were also divided 
into Ignorants and Vehmenotes, the first being those 
who had only recently entered, and the latter being 
those who had become possessed of the secrets of the 
tribunal. These secrets he swore to keep from wife, 
child, father, mother, and all living beings; and like- 
wise swore to bring before the tribunal all persons 
whatever whom he believed to be guilty of crimes of 
which the tribunal was cognizant. Princes and nobles 
were anxious to have some of their dependants among 
the number of the assessors, which at one time 
exceeded one hundred thousand. 

Those who were initiated were bound to go through 
the country to detect evil-doers. They might go on 
horseback or on foot, for no one dared to molest them. 
Such was the tenacity with which they adhered to 
their oath of secrecy, that it has been said there is no 
instance on record of an initiated assessor breaking 
it. The punishment awarded was dreadful: he was 
to be seized, a cloth bound over his eyes, his hands 
tied behind his back, and a halter put about his neck ; 
he was then to be thrown on his face, his tongue 
pulled out from behind, by the nape of his neck ; 
and he was then to be hung seven feet higher thaz 
any other felon. 

There were two kinds of tribunals held,—one open 
and public, the other secret. The public meeting 
was held three or four times a year, and every house- 
holder was bound to attend and state what crimes he 
knew or suspected to have been committed by any 
one within the jurisdiction. The tribunals originally 
took cognizance of offences against the Christian 
faith, the holy gospel, the ten commandments, the 
public peace, and private honour. But they ulti- 
mately took almost every kind of crime under their 
judicial care. 

When a person was accused of any crime, and cited 
to appear before one of the tribunals, if he disobeyed, 
he was outlawed, and the initiated of the whole body 
of tribunals were bound to attempt to capture him ; 
in fact, a hundred thousand persons were in pursuit 
of him by different stratagems, and any one of the 
number could demand the assistance of others. When 
the unhappy criminal was seized, he was hanged, 
without a moment's delay, on the nearest tree; the 
very circumstance of not appearing at the tribunal, 
when cited, being a sufficient crime to be punished 
with instant death. If the pursued party were un- 
initiated, he had no means of knowing when or how 
he should be captured, for the oath of the assessors 
prevented them from giving warning even to their 
dearest friends. If any person assisted the outlaw, 
he became involved in the punishment. 

There were different ways of bringing a charge 
against an individual. One was where he was caught 
in the act of committing the offence. Another was, 
where he was denounced by one of the initiated as a 
criminal : the evidence against him was tried, without 
his being cited to appear, or to defend himself, and if 
found guilty he was outlawed, and his name written 
in the “ bloody book,” by which he was sentenced to 
death by the first assessor who could capture him: 
this was called the inquisitorial mode of procedure. 
A milder mode, called the accusatorial, was at other 
times adopted, in which the accused was cited to con- 
front his accusers: this was always the case when 
the accused party was one of the initiated. 

When a charge was brought, the first inquiry was, 
whether it was brought to the right tribunal; the 
next procedure was to cite the accused to appear. 
The summons was served upon him by assessors, 
and if he did not appear within six weeks, he was 
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again summoned: at the expiration of another six 
weeks he was summoned a third time; and if he 
neglected to attend to this, the matter was transferred 
from an open to a secret tribunal. If he were unini- 
tiated, the summons was served on him only once. 

We have said that if the accused failed to appear, 
he was outlawed; but if he appeared, a process of 
trial ensued. If he were willing to appear, but were 
prevented by accidental circumstances, the court 
made liberal allowance for them in their treatment of 
the accused. 

On the day of trial, each party was allowed to bring 
thirty witnesses, and also to employ an attorney, who 
must be one of the initiated ; and a peer or equal of 
his client. The accusation was brought in a formal 
manner, and the accused was called upon for his de. 
fence. Originally the tribunals consisted of men of 
such a high character, that if an initiated was charged, 
and swore by the saints that he was innocent, he was 
acquitted. But this oath became in time abuséd, and 
all parties had to make a formal defence to a charge, 
Where clear evidence could not be obtained, the 
matter was decided by the comparative number of 
persons who would swear to the truth of the state. 
ments of the accuser and of the accused. 

When the evidence was gone over, and all the par. 
ties heard, one of the assessors found the verdict. If 
the verdict was a capital one, the count who presided 
flung a halter which was near him out of the enclo- 
sure, the assessor spat on it, and the name of the 
criminal was entered on the blood-book. If he were 
present, he was instantly hung on the nearest tree, 
by one of the youngest assessors: if he were not pre- 
sent, he was outlawed,—an almost certain forerunner 
of his being hanged. In some cases the condemned 
party had the right of appeal to the secret meeting of 
the grand body. 

Now, in the details which we have here given, there 
is, mixed up with much that will excite dread, a cer- 
tain appearance of even-handed justice which we 
cannot but approve; except in those dreadful instances 
where a person of low degree could be sworn against 
by one of the initiated, tried without being present, 
and outlawed without knowing it. In other respects, 
there was considerable pains taken to judge rightly 
between man and man, But the extraordinary na- 
ture of the tribunal has given rise to ill-grounded 
opinions respecting its proceedings. Novelists have 
been fond of describing it as meeting in the dead 
of the night, and in subterranean apartments ; but 
sober historians have found that there is not the 
least ground for such an opinion. It was a rigorous 
tribunal, but not altogether unsuited to the state of 
the times. 

But the tribunal afterwards became an instrument 
in the hands of designing men, by the admission of 
improper persons; who were admitted without scru- 
tiny, by the payment of a sufficient sum of money. 
The tribunal increased its power, but gradually lost 
its reputation, as an impartial court of justice ; and 
when commerce and industry brought Germany into 
a more settled state, it was found that social order 
might be preserved without having recourse to secret 
tribunals, 





GenTLEN3Ess is a sort of mild atmosphere; and it enters into 

a child's soul, like the sunshine into the rose-bud, slowly 

~ surely expanding it into beauty and vigour.—Mars. 
HILD. 


A spirit of revenge is one of those evil passions to which 
our nature is most prone, and, with respect to which, we 
should therefore most anxiously guard against the influ 
ences of example and of habit—Mrs. Cuixp. 
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RECREATIONS IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
No. XIV. 
On THE Exasticity oF Arr (conctuded), 


In our last article we stated the law which regulates 
the elasticity of aériform bodies: we come now to 
offer a few practical illustrations of this property of 
one of the most beautiful and extensively useful of 
the Almighty’s productions—the atmospheric air. 

Most of the fountains which adorn the gardens of 
the opulent, or form such agreeable and healthful 
ornaments to many of the continental cities, depena 
chiefly for their action upon the elasticity of air. The 
principle of the fountain may be well illustrated by 
means of a very simple apparatus given in fig. 1, which 
however requires an air-pump to show its action. A 
small narrow-mouthed vessel is half filled 
with water: an air-tight cap is attached 
firmly to the mouth of the vessel; through 
this cap a tube (not shown in the figure) 
passes to the bottom of the water: this tube 
has a very small exterior opening. When 
the vessel is placed on the table of the air- 
pump, and covered with a tall glass receiver 
from which the air is to be pumped; the air 
contained within the vessel of water having 
its adjoining and counterbalancing pressure 
removed, expands, and exerts such a pressure upon 
the surface of the water as to cause this latter to dart 
up the tube, and escape through the small aperture, 
in the form of a jet d'eau as shown in the figure. 

Fig. 2 represents what is called the intermittent foun- 
tain. This apparatus consists of a 
hollow sphere of glass £, closed at the 
top by means of a stopple fitting accu- 
rately in the neck: and at bottom 
by means of a copper socket, around 
which are pierced several orifices. This 
socket is fixed, and is contained within 
another socket which is moveable about 
the first. The exterior socket is furnished 
with apertures, in which are fixed 
capillary tubes, bending downwards, 
through which the water flows down 
on either side, as seen in the figure. 
When the apertures in the two sockets 
coincide, the water from the glass sphere 
or balloon can flow out; but when the 
outer socket is turned a short space 
round upon the inner one, the water no longer flows. 
Through the centre of the fixed socket is a tube open 
at both ends ; the upper end rises near to the top of 
the sphere, and the lower end opens to the top of the 
cylinder r ; this latter being supported by the cistern 
Pp. At the lower part of this cylinder is a lateral 
opening a ; and in the cistern is a socket which serves 
to support the apparatus. 

_ In order to set this fountain in action, the external 
socket at the upper part is moved, so as to intercept 
any communication between the bent tubes and the 
interior of the sphere, which is now to be filled with 
water, and the glass stopple carefully inserted so as to 
make it air-tight. The socket is next turned, in order 
to make the respective apertures in the two sockets 
coincide : the liquid flows through the capillary tubes 
and falls into the basin below; there it soon rises 
above the aperture at a, and thus cuts off the entrance 
of air into the balloon, and stops the flow of water 
from the capillary tubes, which however remain full 
on account of capillarity, and prevent the entrance of 
airup them. But the basin in the cistern P is also 
Pierced with a small hole; so that the water flows 
into the cistern. The aperture at a becomes again 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 2. 
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exposed, more air escends into the balloon, and the 
water again flows from the capillary tubes. Thus 
oceurs a series of periodical downward jets, which 
continue until the water in the balloon is exhausted ; 
and hence the use of the term intermittent. _ 

In figure 3 we have a section of Hero's * Fountain, 
It consists of two close vessels a 1, 
A tube ac, open at both ends, 
having its funnel at the top, passes 
through -the uppermost vessel 
without communicating with it, 
being soldered to its top and 
bottom. It passes through the top 
of the under vessel where it is also 
soldered, and reaches almost to the 
bottom. There is also another tube 
d, which is soldered into the top 
of the under vessel and the 
bottom of the upper vessel, and 
reaches almost to its top. A third 
tube a is soldered into the top of 
the upper vessel and extends 
almost to its bottom: this tube is 
open at both ends; but the upper 
orifice, which serves for the jet, is 
very small, and can be closed’ 
entirely by means of a stop-cock, If the upper vessel 
be about half filled with water, the jet orifice being 
closed, and water being also poured into the tube at 
A, it will descend through a #, and compress the air 
which before entirely filled the vessel 1, the tube d, and 
the space above the water in the upper vessel, There 
will, therefore, be a pressure exerted in every part of 
the air, so that the surface of the water in the upper 
vessel will have to sustain part of the pressure, and if 
we now open the jet orifice, the fluid will spout up and 
form afountain. So long as the end of the tube a is 
below the surface of the water in the upper vessel, the 
jet will continue to play, because the water of the jet 
falls into the lower vessel through the pipe 4 H. 

Another very pretty arrangement is shown in fig. 4, 
The vessel a B is divided into 
three compartments by the 
partitions Fz, and #. In the 
partition FE are inserted two 
tubes, one of which Lm com- 
municates with the bottom of 
the compartment G B and with 
the bottom of the under com- 
partment; while the other tube 
KI connects the upper part of 
the lowest compartment with 
the upper part of uF. A third 
tube no is fixed in the cover 
AB extending from near the 
bottom of a F, and rising from 
the tapering bore to a point a littse above o, through 
the middle of the vessel r,s intended to receive the 
water which falls from the jet. The figure of a bird 
with its bill immersed in the water in the basin rs is 
placed on one side, and through its body passes a 
siphon aq p, the lower branch of which goes into the 
compartment BG. 

When the two upper compartments are nearly filled 
up to a little below k with water, through two aper- 
tures for that purpose ; and when these apertures are 
shut, it is obvious that, Lm being open, the water will 
descend through it, and occupying the under com- 
partment, will drive the air up through the pipe x1, 
and compress the air contained in the cavity u F. This 
condensed air pressing on the surface ux of the 





























Fig. 4. 





* Hero was a celebrated mathematician among the ancients, and 
flourished about 100 years B. C. 
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water, will raisé it in the tube "6, and eatise it to be 
projected upwards in a jet d’ eau. The water from the 
jet, after being carried to a height due to the pressure 
which is afforded, will fall down into the vessel 
sR: but, as the water escapes from the compartment 
BG down the pipe LM, the air in that compartment 
will be rarified, and will therefore not be sufficient to 
balance the pressure of the exterior ait upon the sur- 
face of the water sk. This unbalanced pressure will 
therefore force the water up the siphon @ Pp, through 
which all the water in the vessel s r will be conveyed 
into the cavity B G, as if it had been drunk up by the 
bird, This fountain forms a very elegant ornament 
in the conservatory or green-house. 

A curious example of the elasticity of the air is 
frequently shown by the lecturer on Pneumatics. At 
the broad end of an egg is a cavity, between the shell 
and the white. The white and the yolk are contained 
in a thin membrane, or bladder, which adheres loosely 
to the shell, but is detached from it at that part ; and 
this cavity becomes larger by keeping the egg in a dry 
place. We may form an estimate of its size, and 
therefore of the freshness of the egg, by touching it 
with the tongue ; for the shell, where it is not in con- 
tact with its contents, will soon feel warm, because it 
is quickly heated by the tongue; while the rest of 
the egg remains quite cold. 

If a hole be made in the opposite end of the egg, 
and the egg be placed in a wine-glass with the hole 
downwards, and if it be thus set under the receiver of 
an air-pump, the expansion of the air in the cavity 
of the egg will force the contents through the hole till 
the shell is quite emptied. On re-admitting the air 
into the receiver, the air in the cavity of the egg is 
compressed into its original bulk; and the pressure of 
the air forces everything back again into the shell. 

This experiment may also be varied by removing 
nearly one half of the egg-shell at the narrow end 
together with the white and yolk, and putting the 
remaining portion of the shell under the receiver. On 
removing the air, the air in the cavity will expand, 
and gradually detach the rest of the membrane from 
the shell, till it causes it to swell out and present the 
appearance of a whole egg. In liké manner shrivelled 
apples, and other fruit, will swell out in vacuo, and 
appear like fresh fruit; in consequence of the expan- 
sion of the air confined in their cavities. 

Upon the elasticity of the aériform bodies depends 
also the action of portable gasometers, which at one 
time were very commouly usedin London, The car- 
buretted hydrogen is forced into these gasometers 
under a pressure of thirty atmospheres. These gas- 
ometers are made of iron ; and before being admitted 
into use, they are tested by being filled with air under 
a pressure of sixty atmospheres. The gas is lighted 
at a jet fixed in the top of the gasometer; and the 
confined gas, constantly escaping by virtue of its 
elasticity supplies the flame, until the pressure of the 
gas and that of the external air coincide, 





THE SNAP-DRAGON. (Antirrhinum.) 


Tats singular flower is made the emblem of presump- 
tion, from its monopetalous corolla forming a mask, 
which resembles the face of an animal; and it has 
from hence received various names, as Dog’s Mouth, 
Lion's Snap, Toad’s Mouth, and Snap-Dragon. On 
pressing the sides of this flower it opens like a gaping 
mouth, the stigma appearing to represent the tongue; 
on removing the pressure, the lipsof the corolla 
snap together and hence it has been named Snap- 
Dragon, 
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The Snap-Dragon belongs to the family of the 
Toad-Flax, and is a flower which we cannot examine 
without admiring how wonderfully it is adapted for 
the bleak situations in which it grows naturally, as on 
the highest rocks, or out of the crevices of the most 
exposed cliffs, or the chinks of the loftiest towers: in 
all of these situations its parts of fructification are 
guarded against the tempest by the singularly-shaped 
corolla, which defies either wind or rain to enter the 
flower until impregnation has taken place, when the 
mask falls off to allow a free access of air to the seed 
vessel. We have frequently remarked that the bees, 
and more particularly the humble-bees have entered 
this flower by pressing open the lips, as if they were 
conscious that such an opening existed, although it 
shuts so close as to deceive the nicest eye, and snapg 
to the moment the insect has gained admittance. 

Linneus placed this plant in the fourteenth class 
of his sexual system, which he named Didynamia, 
from two Greek words signifying twice and power, 
because the flower is furnished with four stamens, 
two of which are always considerably longer than 
the other two, and converging close to the upper lip 
of the corolla, each pair of anthers approaching, which 
renders the distinction of this class very striking. 

This plant produces its flowers on a spike, but the 
whole of them fronting one way, which is generally 
to the sun; and as it gives out numerous branches 
from two to three feet in height, it becomes highly 
ornamental, particularly amongst dwarf shrubs, The 
colours of these flowers are numerous, consisting of 
all the shades of a rich orange and yellow down to 
white, with the same varieties in red and purple, and 
an endless change of party colours, the most esteemed 
of which is that with a gold-coloured throat, and a 
dark crimson mouth and lips. 

The Snap-Dragon grows naturally in the south of 
Europe; and as it is frequently found on the cliffs 
of Dover, is now classed as one of the native plants 
of England, although it is generally supposed not to 
have, been originally belonging to our soil. 

These plants love a light soil and an open sunny 
situation, but when transplanted into a rich and moist 
earth, they produce larger flowers, though the plant 
generally dies in the winter, whilst those that grow 
on a dry or rocky soil continue for several years. 
They are easily raised from seed, which should be 
sown in April, and it may be increased also by cuttings, 
if planted during the summer months. When in- 
tended to ornament rock-work, the seeds should be 
scattered both in the autumn and in the spring, which 
will ensure a supply of plants without further trouble; 
and they endure the winter better in such situations 
than when growing in the borders of the garden. 

The Antirrhinum may be considered rather a rustic 
than an elegant plant, and it should therefore not 
occupy a place in the parterre amongst choice flowers, 
but should be mixed with the shrubs in the back- 
ground, or placed on banks, where, when in large 
clumps, it produces a showy effect from the end of 
spring to the autumn. 

The use of eating oil in this country being so con- 
fined to the wealthy and higher orders of society, 
that the middle and lower classes have rather an anti- 
pathy than a desire for it in their food, this checks 
the cultivating of those plants that would afford us 4 
substitute for olive-oil. Most of the continental 
countries consume a great deal of oil, which they con- 
sider indispensable in their diet, and hence they seek 
plants whose seeds yield the best oil. In Russia, the 
Antirrhinum is sown for the sake of the seed, which 
produces, by expression, an oil little inferior to that 
obtained from olives. ——Puiniies’ Flora Historica. 
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SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE 
WHALE-FISHERY. 


Ler the reader suppose himself on the deck of a South-Sea- 
man, cruising in the North Pacific Ocean, at its Japanese 
eonfine:—he may be musing over some past event, the ship 
may be sailing gently along over the smooth ocean, every- 
thing around solemnly still, with the sun pouring its intense 
yays with dazzling brightness: suddenly the monotonous 

uietude is broken by an animated voice from the mast-head, 
exclaiming *' There she spouts!" The captain starts on 
deck in an instant, and inquires “ Where away?” But 
perhaps the next moment every one aloft and on deck can 
perceive an enormous whale lying about a quarter of a mite 
from the ship, on the surface of the sea, having just come 
up to breathe—his large “hump” projecting three fect 
out of the water—when at the end of every ten seconds the 
spout is seen rushing from the fore-part of his enormous 
head, followed by the ery of every one on board, who join 
heart and soul in the chorus of “There again!” keeping 
time with the duration of the spout. But while they have 
been looking, a few seconds have expired—they rush into 
the boats, which are directly lowered to receive them—and 
in two minutes from the time of first observing the whale, 
three or four boats are down, and are darting through the 
water with their utmost speed towards their intended victim, 
perhaps accompanied with a song from the headsman, who 
urges the quick and powerful plying of the oar with the 
common whaling chant of 

Away, my boys, away my boys! ’tis time for us to go. 

But while they are rushing along, the whale is breathing; 
they have yet perhaps some distance tq pull before they can 
get a chance of striking him with the harpoon, His “ spout- 
ings are nearly out,” he is about to deseend, or he hears the 
boats approaching. The few people left on board, and who 
are anxiously watching the whale and the gradual approach 
of the boats, exclaim, ‘“ Ah, he is going down!” Yet he 
spouts again, but slowly; the water is again seen agitated 
around him; the spectators on board with breathless anxiety 
think they perceive his “small” rising in preparation for 
his descent. “He will be lost,” they exclaim ; for the boats 
are not yet near enough to strike him—and the men in each 
boat are still bending their oars with all their strength, to 
claim the honour of the first blow with the harpoon. The 
bow-boat has the advantage of being the nearest to the 
whale; the others, for fear of disturbing the unconscious 
monster, are now doomed to drop astern. One more spout 
is seen slowly curling forth—it is his last, this rising—hbis 
“small” is bent, his enormous tail is expected to appear 
every instant, but the boat shoots rapidly alongside of the 
gigantic creature. ‘‘ Peak your oars,’ exclaims the mate, 
and directly they flourish in the air; the glistening harpoon 
is seen above the head of the harpooner; im an instant it is 
darted with unerring foree and aim, and is buried deeply in 
the side of the huge animal. It is “ socket up ;” that is, it 
is buried in his flesh up to the socket which admits the 
handle or “ pole” of the harpoon. A cheer from these in 
the boats, and from the seamen on board, reverberates along 
the’still deep at the same moment. The sea, which, a 
moment before was unrufited, now becomes lashed into foam 
by the immense strength of the wounded whale, who with 
his vast tail strikes in all direetions at his enemies. Now 
his enormous head rises high into the air, then his flukes 
are seen lashing everywhere: his huge body writhes in 
violent contortions from the agony the “iron” has inflicted. 
The water all around him is a mass of foam, some of it 
darts toa considerable height—the sounds of the blows from 
his tail on the surface of the sea can be heard for miles ! 

“Stern all,” cries the headsman ; but the whale suddenly 
disappears ; he has “sounded ;” the line is running through 
the groove at the head of the boat with lightning-like velo- 
city ; it smokes—it ignites, from the heat produced by the 
friction—the headsman, eoo} and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes. But an oar is now held up in their boat; it 
signifies that their line is rapidly ranning out ; 200 fathoms 
are nearly exhausted : up flies one of the other boats, and 
“bends on” another line, just in time to save that which 
Was nearly lost. But still the monster descends ; he is seek- 
ing to rid himself of his enemies by descending into the 
dark and unknown depths of the vast ocean. The next 
bend on the “ drogues,” to retard his career, but he does not 
turn; another and another have but slight influence in 
checking the force of his descent; two more lines are 
exhausted—he is 600 fathoms deep! “Stand ready to bend 
on!” cries the mate of the fourth boat, (for sometimes 
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though not often, they take the whole four lines away with 
them—800 fathoms); but it is not required, he is rising. 
* Haul in the slack,” observes the headsman, while the boat- 
steerer coils it again carefully into the tubs as it is drawn up. 
The whale is now seen approaching the surface; the gurg- 
ling, and bubbling water, which rises before, also proclaims, 
that he is near; his nose starts from the sea; the rushing 
spout is projected high and suddenly, from his agitation. 
The “slack’’ of the line is now coiled in the tubs, and those 
in the “fast” boat haul themselves gently towards the 
whale; the boat-steerer places the headsman close to the fin of 
the trembling animal, who immediately buries his long 
lance in the vitals of the leviathan, while, at the same 
moment, those in one of the other boats dart another har- 
poon into his opposite side: when “Stern all!” is again 
vociferated, and the boats shoot rapidly away from the 
danger. 

Mad with the agony which he endures from these fresh 
attacks, the infuriated ‘*sea beast” rolls over and over, and 
coils an amazing length of line around him; he rears his 
enormous head, and, with wide-expanded jaws, snaps at 
everything around; he rushes at the boats with his head; 
they are propelled before him with vast swiftness, and some- 
times utterly destroyed. 

He is lanced again, when his pain appears more than he 
can bear; he throws himself, in his agony, completely out 
of his element ; the boats are violently jerked, by which ane 
of the lines issnapped asunder; at the same time the other 
boat is upset, and the crew are swimming for their lives. 
The whale is now free! He passes along the surface with 
remarkable swiftness, “ going head out ;* but the two boats 
that have not yet “fastened,” and are fresh and free, now 
give chase; the whale becomes exhausted, from the blood 
which flows from his deep and dangerous wounds; and the 
two hundred fathoms of line belonging te the overturned 
boat, which he is dragging after him through the water, 
checks him in his course: his pursuers again overtake him, 
and another harpoon is darted and buried deeply in his 
flesh. 

The men who were upset now right their own boat, with- 
out assistance from the others, by merely clinging on one 
side of her, by which she is turned over; while one of them 
gets inside, and bales out the water rapidly with his hat, by 
which their boat is freed, and she is soon again seen in the 
chase. 

The fatal lanée is at length given—the blood gushes from 
the nostril of the unfortunate animal in a thick black stream, 
which stains the elear blue water of the ocean to a conside- 
rable distance around the scene of the affray. In its strug- 
gles the blood from the nostri} is frequently thrown upon 
the men in the boats, who glory in its show. 

The immense creature may now again endeavour to 
“sound, to eseape from his unrelenting pursuers; but it is 

rless—it soon rises to. the surface, and passes slowly 
along, until the death-pang seizes it, when its appearance 
is awful in the extreme. 

Suffering from suffoeation, or some other stoppage of 
some important organ, the whole strength of its enormous 
frame is set in motion for a few seeonds, when his convulsions 
throw him into a hundred different contortions of the most 
violent description, by whieh the sea is beaten into foam, 
and the boats are sometimes crushed to atoms, with their 
erews. 

But this violent action being soon over, the now uncon- 
scious animal passes rapidly along, describing in his rapid 
course a segment of aeircle. This is his “ffurry,” which 
ends in his sudden disselution. And the mighty rencontre 
is finished by the gigantie animal rolling over on its side, 
and floating an inanimate mass on the surface of the erys- 
tal deep, a victim to the tyranny and selfishness, as well as 
a wonderful proof of the great power of the métad of man. 

This soul-stirring pursuit, in comparison to which all other 
sport seems child's play (says a writer in the Quarterly 
Review), has its ogrn-y be, well as its exhilarating hours, 
The horrors of the night bere described, deepened by the 
death of the “man overboard,” and by the belief that the 
captain and two boats” crews had shared the same fate, must 
have been fearful indeed. But the whale, it seems, was the 
salvation of those whe had been given up for lost, and it is 
no longer a poetical fiction that— : 

The pilot of some small night-founder’d skiff { 
Moors by his side under his lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 

Tn the afternoon of a day which had been rather stormy, 

while we were fishing in the North Paeifie, a “school” of 
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young bull-whales made their appearance close to the ship, 
and as the weather had cleared up a little, the captain im- 
mediately ordered the mate to lower his boat, while he did 
the same with his own, in order to go in pursuit of them. 

The two boats were instantly lowered, for we were unable 
to send more, having had two others “stove"’ the day be- 
fore; they soon got near the whales, but were unfortunately 
seen by them, before they could dart the harpoon with any 
chance of success : and the consequence was that the “ pod 
of whales separated, and went off with great swiftness in 
different directions. One however, after making several 
turns, came at length right towards the captain's boat, which 
lte observing, waited in silence for his approach, without 
moving an oar, so that the “ young bull” came close by his 
boat, and received the blow of the harpooh some distance 
behind his “hump,” which I saw enter the flesh myself, as 
it occurred close to the ship. The whale appeared terror- 
struck for a few seconds, and then suddenly recovering 
itself, darted off like the wind, and spun the boat so quickly 
round when the tug came upon the line, that she was 
within a miracle of being upset, But away they went, 
“dead to windward,” at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
right against a “head sea,” which flew against and over the 
bows of the boat with uncommon force, so that she at times 
appeared ploughing through it, making a high bank of surf 
on each side. 

The second mate, having observed the course of the whale 
and boat, managed to waylay them, and when they come 
near to him, which they speedily did, a “short warp” was 
thrown, and both boats were soon towed at nearly the same 
rate as the captain's boat had been before. 

I now saw the captain darting the lance at the whale, as 
it almost flew along, but he did not seem to do so with any 
kind of effect, as the speed of the whale did not appear in 
the least diminished, and in a very short time they all dis- 
appeared together, being at too great a distance to be seen 
with the naked eye from the deck. I now ran aloft, and, 
with the aid ofa telescope, could just discern from the 
mast-head the three objects, like specks upon the surface of 
the ocean, at an alarming distance. I could just observe 
the two boats, with the whale’s head occasionally darting 
out before them, with a good deal of “ white water” or foam 
about them, which convinced me that the whale was still 
running. I watched them with the glass until I could no 
longer trace them, even in the most indistinct manner, and 
I then called to those on deck, that they might take the 
bearing by compass.of the direction in which I had lost 
sight of them, that we might continue to “beat” the ship up 
to that quarter. 

It was now within half an hour of sunset, and there was 
every appearance of the coming on of an “ugly night,” as 
a seaman would say: indeed the wind began to freshen 
every moment, and an “awkward bubble” of a sea soon 
began to make. I remained aloft until I saw the sun dip, 
angry and red, below the troubled horizon, and was just 
about to descend when I was dreadfully shocked at hearing 
the loud cry of “A man overboard!” from all upon deck. 
I looked astern, and saw one of our men, of the name of 
Berry, grappling with the waves, and calling loudly for help. 
‘The ship was soon brought round, but in doing so she un- 
avoidably passed a long way from the poor fellow, who still 
supported himself by beating the water with his hands, 
although he was quite unacquainted with the proper art of 
swimming. Several oars were thrown overboard the mo- 
ment after he fell, but he could not reach them, though 
they were near to him ; and directly the ship was brought 
up, a Sandwich islander, who formed one of the crew, leaped 
overboard, and swam towards him, while at the same time 
the people on the deck were lowering a spare boat, which is 
always kept for such emergencies. I could be of no service 
except to urge their expedition by my calls, for it was only 
the work of a few minutes. The good Sandwich islander 
struck out most bravely at first, but in a short time, finding 
that he was some distance from the ship, and being unable 
to see Berry, on account of the agitated surface of the sea, 
actually turned back through fear—finding, as he said, that 
the “sea caps” went over his head. e men in the 
boat now plied their oars with all their strength, and were 
making rapidly towards the drowning young man, who now 
and then disappeared entirely from view, under the heavy 
seas which were beginning to roll: a sickening anxiety 
pervaded me, as my thoughts appeared to press the boat 
onwards to the spot where the poor fellow still grappled, 
but convulsively, with the yielding waters. The boat, 
urged by man’s utmost strength, sprang over the boisterous 
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waves with considerable speed; but they arrived half , 
minute too late to save our poor shipmate from his wate 
grave, I saw him struggle with the waves until the last, 
when the foam of a broken sea roared over him, and caused 
him to disappear for ever! The boat was rowed round and 
round the fatal spot, again and again until night fell, and 
then she was slowly and reluctantly pulled to the ship by 
her melancholy crew. As they returned, the turbulent 
waves tossed them about, as if in sport, making the boat 
resound from the beating of the dashing waters which flew 
against her bow. 

The moment the unfortunate seaman disappeared, a 
large bird of the albatross kind came careering along, and 
alighted on the water at the very spot in which the poor 
fellow was last seen. It was a curious circumstance, and 
only served to heighten our horror, when we saw this car- 
nivorous bird seat itself proudly over the head of our com- 
panion ; and which also served to remind us of the number 
of sharks that we had so frequently seen of late, of the 
horrible propensities of which we could not dare to think. 

By the time we had hoisted in the boat it was quite dark; 
the winds too had increased to half a gale, with heavy 
squalls at times, so that we were obliged to double-reef our 
topsails. Our painful situation now bore most heavily upon 
us. We had lost one of our men, who had sailed with us 
from England—the bare thought of which in our circum- 
stances aroused a crowd of heart-rending ideas. . Our cap- 
tain and second mate, with ten of the crew, had also 
disappeared, and were -by this time all lost, or were likely 
to be so in the stormy. night which had now set in; being, 
too, several hundred miles away from anyland. We, how- 
ever, kept beating the ship to windward constantly, carrying 
all the sail that-she could bear, making “ short boards,” or 
putting about every twenty minutes. We had also, since 
nightfall, continued to burn blue lights, and we had like- 
wise a large vessel containing oil and unravelled rope, 
burning over the sternrail of the ship, as a beacon for them, 
which threw out a great light. But although all eyes were 
employed in every direction searching for the boats, no 
vestige of them could be seen; and therefore, when half- 
past nine P.M. came, we made up our minds that they were 
all lost; and as the wind howled hoarsely through the 
rigging, and the waves beat savagely against our ship, 
some of us thought we could hear the shrieks of poor 
Berry above the roaring of the storm: others imagined, 
in their melancholy, that they could occasionally hear the 
captain's voice, ordering the ship to “ bear up,” while the 
boats had been seen more than fifty times by anxious spirits, 
who had strained their eyes through the gloom, until fancy 
robbed them of their true speculation, and left her phantas- 
magoria in exchange. 
here were not many on board who did not think of 
home on that dreadful night—there were not many among 
us who did not curse the sea, and all sea-going avocations; 
while, with the same breath, they blessed the safe and 
cheerful fire-side of their parents, which at that moment 
they would have given all they possessed but to see. But 
at the moment despair was firmly settling upon us, a man 
from aloft called out that he could see a light right a-HMead 
of the ship, just as we were “ going about,” by which we 
should have gone from it. We all looked in that direction, 
and in a few minutes we could plainly perceive it: in a 
short time we were close up with it, when, to our great joy, 
we found the captain and all the men in the boats, lying to 
leeward of the dead whale, which had in some measure 
saved them from the violence of the sea. They had only 
just been able to procure a light, having unfortunately 
upset all their tinder, through the violent motion of the 
boats, by which it became wet—but which they succeeded 
in igniting after immense application of the flint and steel 
—or their lantern would have been suspended from an oar 
directly after sunset, which is the usual practice when boats 
are placed under such circumstances. 

After having secured the whale along-side, (which we 
expected to lose during the night from the roughness of 
the weather,) they all came on board, when the misfortune 
of poor Berry was spoken of with sorrow from all hands, 
while their own deliverance served to throw a ray of light 
amidst the gloom.—Bza.z's Natural History of the 
Sperm Whale. 
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